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AT toe MOMENT or VICTORY. 


By C. L. PIRKIS. 
Author of **A Dateless Bargain,’ ete. 


———~—— 
CHAPTER XL, 


Sir PETER’s handkerchief had gone very 
often to his eyes during this recital. ‘If 
we had only known, eh, Madge?” he said 
again and again, picturing to himself the 
benefits he would have showered upon the 
friendless girl had he known one quarter of 
her friendlessness. 
His heart was divided in two. It seemed 
to him that so much misery should by 
rights be crowned by the happy story-book 
ending: ‘*And she lived happily ever 
afterwards,” 
Under the influence of this thought he 
was disposed to bid Lance God-speed in 
his wooing. Yet there was another side to 
the question; there was Madge looking 
every whit as white and forlorn as ever 
that friendless young girl had looked. 
Really, it was hard to say which way 
his sympathies should be allowed to 
| incline. 
But something else beside sympathy must 
surely be required of him. They had been 
sitting still a long time, it would be a posi- 
tive relief to set the wheels of life going in 
one direction or another. “Did you as- 
certain from Miss McIvor the name of her 
father’s family place in Inverness—Mclvor 
is a very general name in the Highlands ?” 
he presently asked, with a passing vision 
of a delightful little trip to the Highland 
capital to make the acquaintance of the 
young lady’s kindred. 

“Miss McIvor refused to give me any 
information on the matter. ‘It was not to 
be,” she said, in reply to my enquiries, 
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From this I concluded that she imagined % 
that fate had spoken against her joining | 
her father’s people, and she had given up 
all idea of doing so. I confess I did not } 
urge her on the matter. I could not see 
her in her right place among the followers { 
of John Calvin, getting the seal set, as it 
were, to her fatalism. It also occurred to 
me that supposing Count Palliardini saw 
fit to pursue the poor girl to England, he 
would naturally, in the first instance, trace 
out these relatives of hers.” 

Sir Peter suddenly seemed to see a way 
to a benevolent interference in Miss 
Mclvor’s affairs. 

‘Tt occurs to me,” he said, taking a little 
trot round the room and coming to a stand- 
still at the minister's side, “ that if any one | 
had taken the trouble to put the matter in 
the right light to Count Palliardini—I 
mean had represented to him the impro- | 
priety of persecuting a young girl with his 
addresses, he might have been induced 
to offer her friendship instead. Now I \ 
should amazingly like to have a good talk } 
with the man ; I’m sure I should do some- ¢ 
thing with him.” 

And now the old gentleman’s brain was } 
filled with the vision of a pleasant little 
trip to Corsica, and a delightful téte-a-téte | 
with the Neapolitan Count. 

“My dear sir! my dear, good sir!” 5 
ejaculated the minister. 

** Where is Miss Mclvor now—at Liver- } 
pool ?” interrupted Madge. 

The minister resumed his story. ‘I | 
quickly found out that she was out of place 
in the busy home in which I had placed }} 
her ; but where would she be in her right | 
place? I asked myself again and again. I 
tried to picture her in a modern fashion- |; 
able drawing-room, on the boards of a 
theatre, in a convent even. No, I could 
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see her nowhere in her right place. Then 
one day I had a letter from my sister 
Jenny 

‘‘ Ah, Jenny! Who was she; what was 
her occupation in life?” interrupted Sir 
Peter; to his fancy the minister was not 
telling his story half fast enough. 

“YT was about to say. I left Jenny 
a child when I went off to the colonies, I 
returned to find her—well—say mature. 
Jenny is a capital housewife, stout, hand- 
some, healthy, and active. And she had 
been condemned, by circumstances, for 
years to lead the life of a student ; to be 
eyes, in fact, to a blind astronomer; to 
read science to him, and act as his amanu- 
ensis by day, and at nights to gaze through 
his telescope at the stars.” 

“Capital!” cried Sir Peter. “ And you 
made sister Jenny and Miss Mclvor change 
places !” 

“T did so. I could see Miss Mclvor— 
mentally, that is—in her right place ina 
lonely observatory, with face upturned to 
a night sky !” 

Madge started. There came back to her 
the vision of a white face upturned to the 
stars, with a prayer for mercy on its lips. 

The minister went on. ‘I knew, too, 
that her astronomical knowledge and habit 
of close observance of the heavens would 
be most useful in an observatory. Poor 
Jenny used to get such severe scoldings 
at times for inaccuracy and carelessness. 
‘Deliver me from this if you possibly can,’ 
she had written to me on my arrival. 
‘Tm losing my hand for short crust, and as 
for stockings, I couldn’t turn a heel now to 
save my life!’ So I asked Miss MclIvor if 
she would allow herself to be guided by me 
in this emergency. ‘It is written,’ was all 
her reply. On her lips it meant ‘ Kismet! 
I bow to that.’” 

Here Sir Peter’s handkerchief went to 
his eyes again. ‘Ah, that Count,” he 
murmured. ‘“I would like to get hold of 
him for five minutes !” 

Mr. Parker continued his story, “I 
knew something of this astronomer, or I 
would not have suggested such a thing. 
He is of Norwegian descent, Harold 
Svenson by name, a man between seventy 
and eighty years of age, whose eyesight 
failed him ten years ago. He knows that 
his life is drawing to a close, and he is 
bent on verifying and classifying his 
observations of the past fifty years of his 
life. He is very poor; has spent nearly 
all his fortune in astronomical instruments, 
and consequently cannot afford to engage 





a scientific assistant in his work. His wife, 
a woman of about sixty years of age, does 
his housekeeping for him; and, because 
Jenny wanted next to no salary, he engaged 
her to act as his amanuensis, and, under 
his direction, to survey the Heavens. He 
is a good man; all who come in contact 
with him are the better for it.” 

“Ah! poor, learned, good!” summed 
up Sir Peter. ‘We must get him here, 
Madge. Bring him back with Miss 
Mclvor, build him an observatory on one 
of the hills, and set him up in instruments, 
What’s the name of the place where he’s to 
be found ?” 

“Tis not far off. There is a bleak 
rock on the Cumberland coast, about five- 
and-twenty miles from here—at high tide 
it is cut off from the land; on it stands 
a round tower, which, some years ago, 
was used as a lighthouse. Svenson has 
been allowed to locate himself in it fora 
smal] yearly rental, and the roof-room, 
which formerly held the light, he has 
adapted to the exigencies of his telescope.” 

“ Rather circumscribed for space, though,” 
ejaculated Sir Peter, thinking of the 
difficulty of getting “a little exercise” 
under such conditions, “It strikes me 
Miss Mclvor will be uncommonly glad to get 
a little more breathing-room. How long 
has she been there ?” 

Here Madge leaned forward with a look 
of intense, painful interest on her face. 

“ About ten days since we left Liverpool 
—we means Jenny, Miss Mclvor, and I— 
I had written to Jenny to arrange matters 
with Mr. Svenson and to come to Liver- 
pool, in case I might not be able to escort 
Miss McIvor on her journey north. We 
reached Carstairs. Thera I received a 
telegram recalling me to Liverpool on 
matters connected with my ministerial 
duties, so I commissioned Jenny to con- 
tinue the journey alone. She had an 
anxious time with Miss McIvor after I left 
them. The young lady refused to con- 
tinue her journey, and took to gazing at 
the stars again. There was another crisis 
in her life at hand, she said, as also % 
crisis in some other person’s. She kept 
her room all day long, and wandered out 
at nights. Jenny was scarcely so vigilant 
as she ought to have been, and Miss Mclvor 
disappeared one afternoon, and did not 
return till early the following day.” __ 

“Did she give any account of her doings 
during her absence?” queried Sir Peter. 

“She came back saying that she had taken 
train to a place that was memorable to her, 
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and had seen what she had expected to see 
—‘the stars had not lied to her.’ Those 
were her words.” 

Madge drew a long breath. She felt 
that the grey, shadowy form in the church- 
yard was accounted for now. 


CHAPTER XLI, 


ALL Madge’s plans seemed turned up- 
side down; her preparations for her 
journey to Spain came to a halt. The 
startling revelations of a brief twenty-four 
hours had seemed to put the Spanish con- 
vent into the far distance. Now that 
what had appeared to her as a sin, almost 
beyond the hope of Heaven’s pardon, no 
longer brought a tragedy in its train, all 
thought of penance for it vanished. Her 
mind began to recover its balance, and, un- 
consciously to herself, other duties in life 
began to assert their claims. At the present 
moment, however, her future was a blank 
to her. Till Lance’s fate was decided she 
could give no thought to her own. 

Although she no longer harboured enmity 
against the woman who had supplanted 
her in Lance’s love, she had no wish ever 
again to stand face to face with her. Also, 
from the bottom of her heart, she prayed 
that she might never again in this life meet 
the look of Lance’s wrathful eyes. All she 
desired now was to know that the happi- 
ness of this man, for whom she had risked 
so much, was assured to him. Gervase Crit- 
chett’s death had given back to him wealth 
and worldly prosperity. Her one desire 
was that love and happiness might crown 
both for him. 

She waited impatiently for a telegram 
from him acknowledging hers. When, 
however, one day had ended and another 
had begun, and there had not come back 
the swift ‘Thank Heaven” on which she 
counted, she grew vaguely uneasy, and 
consulted Sir Peter on the matter. 

His face, as he listened, implied a secret 
to be kept from her; and his lips disclosed 
that secret on the spot. He even fetched 
Lance’s letter, and, skimming it with his 
eye, read portions aloud. He seemed to 
feel considerably relieved when he had got 
tid of his secret, and she knew as much 
about Lance’s movements as he did. He 
hagarded the conjecture that Lance’s in- 
Vestigations might have taken him out of 
Liverpool—to London, perhaps—but sug- 
gested that work might be found for the 
telegraph wires in the shape of a kindly 
message to Miss MclIvor. 

Madge demurred vigorously to this, 





By a painful effort of self-abnegation she 
put herself for one moment in Miss Mclvor’s 
place, and swiftly decided that overtures 
for a renewal of friendly intercourse must, 
in the first instance,come from Lance. If 
Miss MclIvor were inclined to accept 
him as a future husband, she might be 
willing, for his sake, to pardon the slights 
put upon her by his people. If such 
a far-away possibility as her rejection of 
Lance’s suit came to be realised, then the 
wider the gulf between her and Upton 
the better. 

Before that day ended, Sir Peter’s con- 
jecture as to the reason of Lance’s silence 
was confirmed. 

A stranger arrived at the Castle stating 
that his business was urgent, and that he 
wished without delay to see both Mrs. 
Cohen and Sir Peter. He was a detective 
from Liverpool. For Sir Peter he hada 
question ; for Mrs. Cohen an important 
communication. The question to Sir 
Peter was: what was the latest news 
received of or from his late secretary, 
Mr. Stubbs? The communication to Mrs, 
Cohen conveyed the intelligence that 
cheques for various large sums, bearing 
her signature, had lately been paid into 
the county bank at Liverpool, by persons 
who had had dealings with Mr. Stubbs, 
and it was important to know if these 
signatures were forgeries. 

The detective went on to say that sus- 
picion in the first instance had been 
aroused against Mr. Stubbs by enquiries 
made by Mr. Clive of local magistrates, 
and subsequently of the police authorities. 
It had so chanced, also, that, on the very 
day on which Mr. Clive’s enquiries were 
made of the police authorities, a man, who 
gave himself out to be a clerk in a private 
enquiry office at Carstairs, in which Mr. 
Stubbs had at one time been employed, 
made an important communication to the 
chief inspector, It was to the effect that 
he had reason to believe that Stubbs had 
stolen Mrs. Cohen’s cheque-book, and that 
certain cheques, which he had been dealing 
out rather freely of late, had forged 
signatures attached to them. 

The detective furthermore added that 
there was little room for doubting that the 
informer had at one time been an ac- 
complice of Mr. Stubbs’s in certain shady 
transactions which had recently come to 
light, and it was possible that Stubbs’s 
greed in keeping his spoils to himself in 
his latest peccadillo had severed the bond 
between the two rogues, 
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Madge had also but little doubt on the 
matter, when she recollected Mr. Stubbs’s 
ready talk of a friend at Carstairs, who had 
acted as his agent from time to time. 

A search through the davenport, in which 
Mrs, Cohen had been wont to keep her 
cheque-book, confirmed the surmise as to 
its abstraction. 

Sir Peter’s grief and bewilderment at 
these revelations took in turns a comic and 
a tragic form. He vowed—walking up 
and down the room very fast—that he 
would have no more protégés if he lived 
to the age of Methuselah ; that he would 
withdraw his name from every charity list 
on which it figured, except that of the 
asylum for lunatics and idiots, who, after 
all, were the only reliably honest people in 
the world. Finally, he “ got upon rockers” 
in front of the detective, and, raising his 
eyebrows very high, and tip-toeing very 
fast, asked a series of surprising questions: 
Why should he not withdraw his charity 
subscriptions if he felt so disposed ? Was 
not his money his own, his name, and his 
time also at his own disposal? Was he 
to stand still, and allow himself to be 
cheated by every rogue who came along / 

The worthy detective, never before 
having had the pleasure of meeting Sir 
Peter, was a little inclined to doubt the 
old gentleman’s sanity. His doubts grew 
upon him when, the next moment, Sir 
Peter suddenly sank into a chair, supple- 
mented his series of questions with a 
series of apologies—“ He wasn’t himself at 
all; his head was going round with the 
startling news he had received during the 
past twenty-four hours” —and then as 
suddenly started up again, vowing that he 
had had no exercise that morning; and 
there and then set off for a promenade in 
a gale that fell little short of a hurricane. 

Madge, left alone with the detective, put 
the question which she had with difficulty 
kept back : 

“Did he know where Mr. Clive was at 
the present moment ?” 

The detective replied that when Mr. 
Clive had called at the police-office on the 
previous day, he was on his way to London 
to institute an investigation into the dis- 
appearance of a young lady who, Mr. 
Stubbs had stated, had committed suicide 
at Liverpool, but who it was possible 
might not have been near Liverpool at all. 
Mr. Clive, however, had said that he would 
be back at Liverpool the next day in order 
to follow up a certain clue which he had in 
hand there. He had given in writing a 











description of this young lady tc the chief 
inspector of police, who had forthwith set 
enquiries on foot. 

Then the detective drifted back to Mr. 
Stubbs and his roguery. There was every 
reason to believe that the man, under 
another name, had taken passage to 
America with his stolen property; the 
cable, however, had been used, and there 
was little doubt but that as soon as he 
landed he would be arrested and sent back 
again. 

But Madge had too many deeper interests 
at heart at the moment to be much con- 
cerned by Mr. Stubbs’s chances of detection 
or escape, 

“Did Mr. Clive give any address in 
London to which a telegram could be 
sent ?” she asked. 

“ He did not, madam,” replied the man, 
astonished at the lady’s want of interest in 
her banking account. ‘He won't dare 
attempt to pass another cheque now—he'll 
guess that by this time the affair has got 
wind—Stubbs, I mean,” he added, getting 
back to the subject which had the greatest 
professional attraction for him. 

Sir Peter came back, scarlet and breathless 
with his battle with the elements, but in 
a decidedly more cheerful frame of mind. It 
was to be a busy day for him. He had no 
sooner got back to the house than Mr. Parker 
presented himself, great-coated and with 
bag in hand, ready to depart. His time 
was not his own, he said. He was but a 
paid servant after all, and was bound to 
go about his business, not his pleasure, 
without further delay. 

Sir Peter was vastly disappointed. He 
had conceived a strong liking for the 
worthy minister, whose theories on matters 
of benevolence were, from one point of 
view, strangely in accordance with his 
own. 

“Tf I had only known you earlier in 
life I could have accomplished so much 
more in my sixty years,” he sighed. 

He forgot his outburst of a moment ago 
against philanthropy in all its branches, 
and pictured regretfully what a wonderful 
partnership in bensvolence might have 
been set up, if his active mind and liberal 
purse had seconded the minister’s keen eye 
for matter in the wrong place. 

“ We'll build you a chapel here, in the 
valley, and find you lots to do if you'll 
pitch your tent here,” he said, utterly ob- 
livious of the fact that he had always 
announced himself to be “a staunch sup- 
porter of Church and State, sir.” 
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The minister shook his head. 

“T must go where I’m sent. I can’t see 
myself here among your educated respect- 
ful farmers and peasants; but I can see 
myself where I’m ordered to go—among 
the rough-and-ready miners in the Durham 
coal-pits,” 

Sir Peter’s hopes revived when he found 
that the minister’s destination was not far 
from Redesdale: He knew that he must 
of necessity see a good deal of Redesdale, 
now that Madge’s interest in her property 
there had grown so languid, and hence 
there was a chance that he and the worthy 
minister might often meet. 

A large amount of hand-shaking and a 
very hearty farewell followed. 

The minister’s last words were an en- 
treaty that news of Miss MclIvor might be 
sent to him so soon as there should be 
anything to tell, for, although he would 
never cease to take the deepest interest in 
her, he felt himself to be supplanted in 


his guardianship of the young lady by 


these influential friends of hers. 

The arrival of a second visitor, before 
the wheels which conveyed the minister 
on his road had died in the distance, 
thoroughly restored Sir Peter’s equanimity. 

* Dear me!” he said to the servant who 
announced the fact to him; “first one 
thing, then another. Wanted everywhere ; 
can’t get a minute to myself! What name 
did you say? Palli-ar-di-ni! Count Pal- 
liardini! Ah! Show the gentleman in 
at once, and see that were not dis- 
turbed.” 

It seemed to the old gentleman that 
this unlooked-for event must have been 
arranged by special intervention of Provi- 
dence, in order to give him scope for his 
benevolent intentions. 

‘‘He has come to make enquiries after 
Miss Melvor, of course,” he said to him- 
self. ‘ Now I shall have the opportunity 
of reasoning with him, and setting matters 
before him in a right light. Shouldn’t 
wonder if I make a different man of him 
altogether before I’ve done with him.” 

His sense of importance grew upon him. 
He wheeled a big chair up to a big table, 
and pictured himself seated there lecturing 
the Count. 

“Bat I must be discreet — very,” he 
said to himself as he heard the Count’s 
steps approaching. ‘What am I to say 
when he asks where the young lady is ? 
Well, I’m not obliged to tell him, am I? 
I flatter myself I can keep a secret if I set 
my mind to it.” 





OLD RYE HOUSE. 

It may be doubted whether, in these 
days, the River Lea gets a fair amount of 
appreciation. It has its devotees, no doubt, 
who, following the footsteps of their great 
master, Izaak Walton, count no time so 
happy as that spent with rod and line 
in some pleasant nook by this eminently 
fishable river. Aud it has plenty of more 
undiscriminating frequenters, who on public 
holidays swarm upon its banks, and crowd 
into every boat and skiff available. For 
boating, indeed, of the heroic cast there is 
little scope on its placid, winding stream. 
But what can be pleasanter than lazily to 
paddle along where the stream is brimming 
full, with grassy margin, and to rest at 
times in some shady nook full of a tranquil 
repose, that is broken only by the splash 
of a fish, or the chime from some distant 
church ? 

The river comes to a terribly bad end, 
certainly. Nothing can be imagined more 
doleful and lugubrious than the last few 
miles of its course ere it reaches the Thames 
—its waters defiled with manufacturing 
refuse, and flowing in an evil -smelling 
stream among the grimy wharves, and 
dreary-looking factories. But at Clapton, 
where a glimpse of the river is obtained 
from the railway, the Lea asserts itself as 
a thing of beauty and a joy to the beholder’s 
eyes. When the rays of the setting sun 
are streaming over the heights of Stam- 
ford Hill, heights terraced with white houses 
and covered with luxuriant foliage; when 
the valley below is filled with a dusky 
radiance, and white smoke curls upwards 
from the village on the river’s bank; the 
river winding gracefully beneath, now 
glowing with rosy light, and now darkly 
reflecting the shaded heights above, com- 
pletes a scene that may vie with any other, 
however famous, in the essentials of beauty 
and picturesqueness, 

Then we have broad green flats stretching 
out on the one hand into indefinite distance, 
but bordered on the other with a range of 
heights crowned by the dark fringe of the 
Forest of Epping, and here the river winds 
along its course marked by clumps of 
willows, by big floury mills, by factories, 
and tall chimneys. Tho scene is pleasant 
enough in the soft autumnal haze; with 
meadows, and cattle feeding thereon, and 
great fields of green and purple cabbages— 
and at one place a great patch of blazing 
colour, dahlias, chrysanthemums, and other 
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gay autumnal flowers growing by the acre 
in a superb tissue of colour. Of all this 
enough is to be seen from a railway carriage 
on the Great Eastern, by a traveller 
towards Cambridge. The best part of the 
Lea is, perhaps, somewhere about Cheshunt, 
although there are many nice bits of river 
scenery about Enfield Lock and Waltham 
Abbey. Bat at Broxbourne the charm of 
the river culminates. We have left the 
wide plains ; low hills gather in on every 
side ; and the river winds along from one 
green nook to another, with homely wooden 
bridges spanning its stream, and comfort- 
able-looking fishing taverns nestled in 
shady corners where the gravelled shore 
is strewn with boats and punts. 

And then we reach Rye House, whose 
inn is placed upon the very pleasantest 
part of the river, with lawns and gardens 
sloping to the river’s brim, among trees, 
whose branches trail in the gentle current 
of the stream, which seems not to hurry 
past, bat to linger on the way, 


Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge. 


Bat our business is with old Rye House, 
the Rye House of the Plot, the Horrid 
Phanatical Whiggish Plot, as it is styled in 
pamphlets of the day, and, while the train 
whisks away towards Ware and pleasant 
Hertford, we mount the steps to the road- 
way, aud coming in a few paces to the 
wooden bridge over the River Lea, the 
whole pleasant, soft, and yet radiant 
scene is before us. There are suggestions 
of a festive character here and there— 
some one has established a row of “ coker- 
nut shies” in a little nook by the river- 
side; and the brown-faced gipsy-woman 
who sits knitting, and keeps an eye on 
the coker-nuts, is not an unpleasing feature 
in the landscape. A boat lies just below 
the bridge, with a girl handling the sculls, 
while papa sits placidly with the morning 
paper in his lap. 

Downwards, the river winds with a 
gracious curve, and against the bank lies a 
gaily painted barge, with tall mast and 
sails, and rigging all in a tangle together, 
that has come, perhaps, from Faversham, 
or the Sheppey shore, while further still, 
along the dim reaches, veiled by the foliage 
of the willows, a white sail shines among 
the green meadows, and just below us are 
the gardens of Rye House Hotel. Here 
the road having crossed the bridge, plunges 
into a thicket of foliage; and dimly among 
the trees to the left can be seen a twisted 


ing—and there is old Rye House, the scene 
of the “ Horrid Plot.” 

Just above the bridge the moat of old 
Rye House runs parallel with the river, 
with which it is connected by a sluice, 
Green hedges replace ths ancient walls, 
and the moat itself is alwost filled with 
watercresses, An oblong space is enclosed 
by the moat, in the further corner of which 
stood the house. And, following the road 
from the bridge, there is the moat again, 
on another side of the house; and here 
was the “narrow place” where it was pro- 
posed to stop the King’s coach and dispose 
of “the blackbird and the goldfinch,” in 
the cant terms of the conspirators, or in 
other words, of the King and the Dake of 
York. 

If we refer to a plan of Rye House and 
its grounds, now in the British Museum, 
and made soon after the Plot, every 
feature of the place can plainly be recog- 
nised to this duy. The bridge over the 
river occupied the same position as now, the 
road slanted towards the house at the same 
angle. All are in the plot, bridge and 
road, and overhanging trees, the malt- 
houses and stables, the green moat, the 
enclosed garden, the half-fortified manor 
house, 

The road, which is marked in the plan 
as the road from Hoddesdon to Bishop’s 
Stortford, was the cross-country way along 
which King Charles was accustomed to 
pass to and from Newmarket. We may 
trace the Royal progress, even from the 
gates of Saint James’s or Whitehall, by 
sundry smail local indications. There is 
Kingsgats Street, Holborn, destined to 
become famous as the locale of Mrs. 
Gamp’s lodgings over Paul Sweedlepipe’s 
shop. Well, there was an actual gate 
there once upon a time, opening from 
the thoroughfare of Holborn to the 
King’s private road to his seat at Theo- 
bald’s, the road which along part of its 
course between Bloomsbury and Clerken- 
well, is still known as the Theobald’s Road. 
At other points, the old “ Route du Roi” 
may be traced, although nothing remains 
of stately old Theobuld’s; and this road 
here, by the bridge over the Lea and past 
old Rye House, was the King’s road to 
Newmarket, to Cambridge, and to Royston. 

Queen Elizabeth, too, must have been 
familiar with this then private highway ; 
for it is the direct road to Hunsdon, 
a noble seat which she had given to 
her kinsman Carey, afterwards Lord 





chimney and the loom of a massive build- 


Hunsdon. And she loved to visit her 
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faithful Burleigh at Theobald’s; and from 
Theobald’s she would pass to Hunsdon in 
stately progress. There is a somewhat 
famous priut by G. Virtue, 1792, copies of 
which are not uncommon in print-shop 
windows, which depicts the Queen 
Girt with many a baron bold, 

as, bareheaded, and in ruff and doublet, 
the nobles of her court form a guard of 
honour about her litter, all on their way 
to honour cousin Carey with a visit. And 
such a train must have passed over the 
bridge here, and wound along this strip of 
road by old Rye House. 

Another old friend we shall meet on the 
bridge in the person of Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
who, in later days, but still nearly twenty 
years before the plot, tells us in his diary 
how he travelled from Cambridge to 
Bishopsgate, “ avoiding the bad way in the 
forest by a privy way, which brought us to 
Hodsden, and so Tibald’s, that road which 





was mighty pleasant.” 

But we have lingered long enough upon | 
the way ; and now let us see what remains | 
of the old house. | 

The hotel is passed on the right, that | 
famous resort of the ‘merry ’prentice 
boys,” and of thousands of others who | 
have long passed the ’prentice stage— | 
the scene of trade banquets and club 


dinners, of beanfeasts innumerable, and | 
of merry picnics winding up with tea and | 
cresses, There are no such cresses any- | 
where, as are gathered from those ancient 
moats about Rye House, 

With the old plan of Rye House im- | 
pressed upon the mind, it is easy enough | 


to find the way about. Here the moat | 
turns to the front of the house, and just | 
beyond, a gateway opens from the road, 
that brings us into the outer curtilage. | 
The old house, in fact, rests “entre | 
cour et jardin.” The malting-house and 
store-rooms that formed one side of 
the outward court, are still in existence, 
restored aud beautified, with a thatched , 
and tiled roof, and the conical dome of ' 
the malt-kiln prominent at one end, 
while the interior of the long building 
is occupied with tables and rows of seats, 
suggestive of the revels of holiday-makers, 
who come here in crowds in the season of | 
the year. And here is a wooden bridge 
across the moat; and beyond, rising in 
grim antiquity among the fading leaves, 
is the old gate-house, the last sturdy 
Witness that is left to the story of Rye 
House, 

The gate-house is of red brick, with 


battlements and a staircase turret, and a 
fine arched gateway, and above, on either 
side, are handsome oriel windows, with fine 
brick mouldings and transoms. It is a 
building rather for ornament than defence, 
although purposes of defence are not al- 
together wanting. 

If we turn to the county historians 
to know something about the builder of 
this suggestive pile, we shall gain the fol- 
lowing rather meagre information. The 
Manor of Rye originally formed part of 
the possessions of the Abbey of Waltham, 
but about 1440 was granted to Sir Andrew 
Ogard, who obtained license to enclose a 
park, and build a castle—that is, he 
obtained a license to crenulate his mansion, 
for without the permission of the Crown 
he could not have indulged in those battle- 
ments at the top of his gate-house. 

At first sight, the building looks more 
modern than the above date; but there 
are sundry fine examples of brick-work in 
the eastern counties, which are of the same 
period—Tattershall Castle, for instance, in 
Lincolushire—and this Rye House, on a 
smaller scale, has features of resemblance 
to old Tattershall, And thus we may fairly 
assume that we have here a building of the 
time just before the Wars of the Roses, 

Of the mansion, that was protected by 
the gate-house, hardly a trace remains, but 
its plan and elevation are in existence. 
From the gateway you entered a courtyard, 
the main ‘corps de bitiment” being on 


‘the right, with three peak-gables. Here 


were hall, kitchen, buttery, and offices on 
the ground-floor, with chambers of state 
above, while a wing opposite, at right 
angles to the other, contained the great 
and little parlours with fine oriel windows 


looking over the garden to the rear. A 


stout wall completed the enclosure, from 
which you entered the wide, walled 
gardep, in the corner of which was a 
turret that flanked the walls on each side, 
and formed at once an outlook towards 
the road and bridge, and a sucamer-house, 
where, at the date of the Plot, pipes and 
tankards of ale were probably not 
unknown. 

For when the Plot began, the house had 
already fallen in the social scale —no 
longer the resort of Knights, and Lords, 
and Ladies gay, it was inhabited by anold 
Paritan soldier, one Rumbold, who had 
served in Cromwell’s wars, aud who now 
followed the earlier calling of his ancient 
chief, and occupied the old place as a 
farmer and maltster. 
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The old, sunny garden still exists, its 
walls replaced by green hedges, and it is 
prettily laid out for the benefit of visitors 
with seats and pleasant shade under the 
trees. Sitting here in the stiJlness of an 
autumnal day, with sunshine all about 
upon the lawns and flower-beds, and with 
the old gate-house peering over the scene, 
the thought is suddenly presented : Some- 
thing of this kind was happening about a 
couple of centuries ago. Here was somebody 
sitting, probably enjoying his tobacco, in the 
pleasant sunshine, when he heard a sound 
of wheels, and peering over the wall—now 
the hedge—he beheld—not Brown, the 
butcher, driving home from Bishop’s Stort- 
ford market, but a gilded coach, with four 
horses, and postilions in their great jack- 
boots. There was one within in black 
velvet, and another in a scarlet coat. They 
knew nothing of the keen, unfriendly eyes 
which were surveying them behind the leafy 
screen, and so the cavalcade moved on at a 
trot, and half a mile behind came the 
royal guards, talking, laughing, swearing, 
discussing their bets and their conquests, 
and never dreaming that an old trooper 
of quite another sort was watching them 
behind that ivy-covered wall. 

Truly, Charles was grandly right when 
he said that nobody would kill him to 
make his brother King; but there was 
such a thing as killing two birds with one 
stone—blackbird and goldfinch at a shot. 
Thus thought Master Rumbold irreverently, 
and, with his soldier’s eye, he saw the 
whole scheme at a glance—a cart overturned 
in the way, a fallen tree across the road, 
and then out and upon them! 

Twice a year—in April and October— 
King Charles was accustomed to go to 
Newmarket for a month’s racing, hunting, 
and coursing. It was after the King’s 
autumn visit that Rumbold found him- 
self in London, and among his old com- 
rades—grizzled captains, and colonels, and 
other old troopers—who were getting an 
honest living in the way of plotting and 
contriving. 

The Duke of Monmouth was the moving 
cause of the plot; from him and his 
friends came the funds that kept the 
cauldron still seething. There was, of 
course, an inner and an outer plot, and the 
great people contrived to keep themselves 
well outside any plans of an assassination ; 
but the more fervent and desperate spirits 
had resolved on putting both King and 
Duke out of the way—a process which 
they pleasantly termed ‘“‘the lopping.” 





They were upon this wicked discourse 
when Rumbold came among them. He 
told them that “he had a farm near 
Hodsdon, on the way to Newmarket, and 
there was a moat cast round his house 
through which the King sometimes passed 
on his way thither.” The suggestion 
seemed full of promise. There was talk 
at once of raising men and securing 
horses—forty or so—and arms for the 
troopers; and it was reported afterwards 
that Rumbold had secured cannon, and 
certain murderous weapons, jointed in the 
middle like a flail; whence the Royalist 
litany : 
From councils of six where treason prevails, 
From raising rebellion in England and Wales, 
From Rumbold’s short cannons and Protestant 

Flayls, 

Deliver us, etc. 

It was thought that all would be ready 
for the King’s return from Newmarket in 
the spring ; but that year a great fire oc- 
curred in the town, and so the King left 
the place a week sooner than he had in- 
tended, and got safely past Rye House 
before the conspirators had notice of his 
movements. 

Then the Plot was blown by one 
Keeling, an Anabaptist, who had been 
incautiously admitted to the secret. Keel- 
ing’s brother, who was faithful to the 
cause, contrived to give the chief con- 
spirators notice that the Plot was dis- 
covered, and Rumbold escaped to Holland, 
But two of the other conspirators, de- 
termined to save themselves by turning 
King’s evidence, deposed to a rising 
that was planned for the seventeenth 
of November, Queen Elizabeth’s Day, 
which was supposed to be a propitious one 
for the purpose, ‘‘ for then the citizens were 
used to run together and carry about 
Popes in procession, and burn them.” They 
also brought in Rumbold and his scheme 
for waylaying the Princes at Rye House, 
which was to be executed about the same 
time. 

A tradition exists that Rumbold was 
forthwith hanged upon a tree within the 
grounds of Rye House, and in full view of 
the scene of his proposed crime. Some- 
body may have been hanged there, for 
popular tradition is rarely without some 
foundation. But Rumbold’s fate was longer 
deferred. 

James the Second had come to the 
throne, when Rumbold joined the Dake of 
Argyle’s ill-fated expedition to raise the 
Presbyterians of the North against the 
new King. Rumbold was captured in 
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Scotland, and executed there, suffering his 
fate with the utmost constancy and reso- 
lution, and making his dying confession of 
faith in the following words : 

** He did not believe that God had made 
the greater part of mankind with saddles 
on their backs and bridles in their mouths, 
and some few booted and spurred to ride 
the rest.” 

But all was not at an end in this tragic 
business, when Rumbold was hanged, and 
drawn, and quartered. A final episode 
is recorded by Sir Walter Scott: ‘* This 
man’s death was afterwards avenged on 
one Mark Kerr, the chief of those who 
took him; he was murdered before his 
own door, by two young men calling 
themselves Rumbold’s sons, who ripped 
out his heart in imitation of what their 
father had suffered on the scaffold. Thus 
does crime beget crime, and cruelty en- 
gender cruelty. The actors in this bloody 
deed escaped, not so much as a dog baying 
at them.” 

Other and greater names will suggest 
themselves in connection with Rye House 
Plot, and as sufferers in the proscription 
that followed. Lord Essex cut his throat 
in the Tower, or was murdered there, as 
people hinted; Lord Russell suffered on 
a scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and 
Algernon Sidney on Tower Hill, glori- 
fying that “Old Cause in which I have 
been engaged from my youth up”; and 
a number of lesser victims perished. But 
for us, evermore, the interest of this 
affair will centre in Master Rumbold, old 
Cromwellian soldier, farmer, maltster, and 
tenant of Rye House. We have been 
about his house, his malt-kilns, his store- 
houses; we have walked in his garden, 
and have felt, somehow, the bodily pre- 
sence of the man. And taking leave of 
Rye House and making our way towards 
the bridge and station, we almost feel as 
if the grizzled old trooper were stalking 
behind the hedge, beyond the dark moat, 
and looking sternly out for the King’s 
coach, which never will come that way any 
more, 





THE PLEASURES OF DULNESS. 


I AM a dull fellow. Perhaps it will be 
thought that I am duller even than I am, 
when I confess that I value my reputation 
for dulness fully as much as the most 
sparkling of my acquaintance can value the 
reputation his wit and ingenuity have 





gained him. Who so free from intellectual 
responsibility as the boy who has stumbled 
so often in his construing, that stumbling 
has come to be expected from him? Who 
so oppressed with heart-breaking care as 
the boy who has once shown his ability to 
get to the top of his form? From that 
day forward, he will be made to dream of 
lexicons, and processions of embodied 
scholarships and exhibitions will periodi- 
cally haunt him in nightmare. 

It is the same in mature life as in the 
world ofschool. Had I a name for my wit, 
or my excellent stories, I should be pestered 
with invitations to fifty houses which 
I have no wish ever to enter. A refusal, 
howsoever polite, to enlarge one’s circle of 
acquaintance, is seldom welcomed in the 
liberal spirit which prompts the offer of it, 
Hence, I may literally thank my dear 
dulness that I have not fifty enemies, 
where now I have neither friends nor foes. 

But, I hear my readers protest, wherein 
lies the pleasure of being such a very stupid 
creature as you must needs be? Pardon 
me, dear readers ; it does not follow that 
because I am dull, slow-witted, and sober, 
I am also stupid. No doubt the hare in the 
famous fable conceived that his clever 
excellency was mightily insulted by being 
set to race with a tortoise. Nevertheless, 
the tortoise won the race. Similarly, I 
like to fancy that though, to common eyes, 
I am monstrously handicapped in the race 
of life, I hava yet at least a fair chance of 
winning enough of the latter to satisfy my 
modest desires. 

Supposing that you are not possessed 
by a wish for stage fame, which would you 
rather be: one of the people sitting at their 
ease in the stalls of the theatre; or one of 
the actors, sweating and fretting to win the 
applause of yourself and your companions ? 
It is not so very different in real life. 
Each country has a number of platforms 
or stages, upon which the most brilliant 
people try, one after the other, to struggle 
into particular eminence. There is the 
stage of politics, for instance; a thorny 
and comfortless erection. The stage of 
art is not more easy to ascend, That of 
literature is very contracted, and sur- 
rounded by grim shadows that frighten 
a dull fellow likeme, And so on, with all 
the professions and trades which make up 
a civilised community. 

Well, just because Iam so dull, I feel 
none of that ambitious itching which 
urges so many of my friends to go pell- 
mell into the crowd that swarms and 
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tussles at the foot of each of these 
imaginary platforms. They talk grandi- 
loquently about the battle of life, the 
glory of “ «xperience,” this notorious man 
and that who have done deeds on their 
platforms which have procured for them 
“immortal fame,” and so forth ; but they 
do not convince me. At any rate, I am 
willing enough not to stand in their way. 
They shall not be stayed in their course by 
my body striving against theirs. To me, 
it seems more interesting to watch the 
innumerable conflicts between individuals 
at the bases of the platforms, and the 
restless discomfort of those who, having 
through much trial attained to a good 
place on the platform, ought to be as 
happy as human beings can be. Human 
nature is eccentric. Every one knows that 
it is so, though not why it is. I, as a dull 
fellow, and a consistent spectator, have 
unusual chances of realising this. For 
many are the men of extraordinary ability 
to whom I have given a confident ‘ God- 
speed” on their career, and whose coffins, 
in a little while, I have been called upon to 
help to carry to their graves, And not few 
are they from the élite of mankind whom I 
have seen jump headlong from the highest 
eminences of their platforms, that they 
might either die ere their time, or once 
more enter into that deadly struggle with 
their fellow-men from which one would 
think they ought to have been mightily 
glad to be delivered, 

This, in fact, brings me to one of the 
redeeming points of my dulness, A writer 
has said, and I think said well, that, “ in- 
telligent people are generally far too keen 
and too active-minded to be sympathetic.” 
It is easily understood. To become what is 
called ‘successful in life,” an entire subordi- 
nation of all the constituent parts of our 
nature to the one resolute principle of 
“willing” towards a certain goal is necessary. 
Poor, unobtrusive little ‘‘ sympathy,” in 
such a case, soon gets hustled into a corner, 
where she stays. Now and then, when 
her master has been hit very hard, and he 
is half inclined to give up the fight, she 
ventures timidly forth with a tender 
whisper of condolence, But in a trice she 
is made to shrink back into insignificance. 
‘““What!” exclaims the deluded man, 
“ have I so much softness left in me? No 
wonder I have thus come to grief!” 
Straightway, therefore, he covers himself 
with armour of a hardness quite impene- 
trable by any sympathetic influences; and 
again he enters into the battle, 





Dull as I am, too, I am able in this way 
to explain the insensibility of so many of 
our modern women. They have not the 
genuine unostentatious sympathy which 
women used to have, before they went 
with clenched fists into the arenas by the 
platforms of celebrity. If they are sympa- 
thetic, it is a conscious sympathy : not the 
kind of sympathy that pours in unmeasured 
streams, as from a heavenly source; but 
well-weighed, exact sympathy, for which a 
receipt must be given upon delivery. The 
woman who reasons with the sick and suf- 
fering is, to my mind, unsexed. The 
woman who vaunts of her benefactions of 
sympathy is, to my mind, equally unsexed. 

However, Iam not going to say that it 
is one of the offices of the men who are 
dull to dispossess, little by little, the other 
sex of that gift of sympathy of which once 
they had the monopoly. Nor would I 
imply that I, and those like me, do nothing 
but look about us with sad eyes, purring 
words of indiscriminate comfort, like an 
old cat at her ease before a warm fire. 

Dick Steele, in one of the numbers of 
the ‘‘ Guardian,” says that “a merry fellow 
is the saddest fellow in the world.” Like 
most epigrams, this overshoots the truth. 
But it is by no means all falsehood. Pope’s 
line about dulness ever leving a joke is a 
fair antithesis to it. Indeed, I think Pope 
in this instance beats Steele, in the matter 
of truth. Speaking for myself, I adore a 
joke, even when it is a practical one in 
which I am the victim. 

I remember—as well I ought—a little 
incident of my school life, which I will 
narrate to prove this. It was a strict in- 
junction in the big school to which, as a 
boy of eight or nine, I was sent, that no 
novels were to be read unless certificated 
by an initial of one or other of the 
masters of the school. Regularly, after 
every vacation, therefore, confiscations of 
books were made; and these prohibited 
volumes were kept locked up in a tall eup- 
board in the large room. Now, the key of 
this cupboard was not unattainable—at 
some little risk ; and it was a custom with 
us to pilfer these novels discreetly, read 
them one after another, and return them, 
One day I borrowed a book from another 
boy. The book was Ainsworth’s “ Mervyn 
Clitheroe.” I was delighted with it. 

“Look out that you’re not caught with 
it,” said the boy who lent it to me. 

I had paid him for the loan of it with a 
piece of plum cake as big as his two fists ; 
but not until he had got the cake did he 
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book. He had abstracted it with his own 
hands. 

Well, thanks to my dulness and my 
ill-luck, I was caught with “ Mervyn 
Clitheroe.” I read it in bed ; and one night 
went to sleep with the illicit thing wide 
open on my pillow. The master, who 
came by-and-by to put out the gas, 
espied the book, and carried it off. The 
following day, I am sorry to say, I was 
birched for this abominable crime, But 
on my way into the playground from the 
place of torture, whom should I meet, grin- 
ning like a Cheshire cat, but the boy who 
had enjoyed “ Mervyn Clitheroe” tothe end, 
and also my cake, and for whose sin I had 
been birched! I was tearful, for no mercy 
had been shown me; and he, for whom I 
had suffered, was grinning and glad! This 
incongruity, not to say injustice, struck me 
there and then with so much force that I 
too grinned, gradually ; and a minute later 
the bad boy and I proceeded to the corner of 
the playground, both laughing to the very 
best of our ability. It was an excellent 
joke, you see; though I doubt much if a 
very intelligent boy would have appre- 
ciated it as much as I did. 

It will of course be assumed that, as a 
dull fellow, the softer sex (as I still like to 
imagine them) give me the cold shoulder. 
The assumption is very wrong. Do you 
not perceive that I have here a supreme 
advantage over my more intellectual 
brethren? I am not by my wit and 
omniscience a reproach to the lingering 
remnant of old-fashioned girls, who have 
inherited no particular notions except that 
charming one which teachés them that 
their chief end in life is to look pretty. 
These pretty. old-fashioned girls are as 
ignorant of Euclid as I myself now am. 
A few common French words slip un- 
wittingly to their fair lips in case of need ; 
otherwise they are as much befogged as 
myself when they set foot on the other 
side of the Channel. Thus we are in that 
most comfortable of all situations: we 
have a common standpoint. There is no 
affectation between us. 

Again, it does not follow that the learned 
young ladies of the day most love the 
society of learned men—men with several 
alphabets of initials after their trivial names. 
Of course it does not. Such intercourse is 
too wearing. Wisdom likes to fraternise 
with dulness, not only because this is true 
relaxation for her, but because, also, dul- 
ness has the art to remind her over and 








tell me that the book was a “cupboard” 


over again that she is really a most extra- 
ordinary person. Place me side by side 
with a learned Professor; introduce a 
young person from Girton into the room, 
and see if, after a few words of common- 
place with the Professor, she do not 
revert to me, with those sweet signs of 
satisfaction in her bright eyes that I never 
tire of seeing. 

But, it may be asked, how does your 
lazy dulness contrive to keep yourself in 
bread and butter in these exacting days ? 
Unless you are in the hands of a special 
Providence, you are surely doomed to lag 
sadly in your profession. Well, I need 
not say that the question is a hard one for 
me to answer. Special Providences are 
rare, and the world is sceptical about them 
in general. Yet I sometimes think I am 
looked after by some such _ beneficent 
agency. By profession Iam a lawyer. I 
have never exerted myself, and yet I 
flourish. 

If you are disposed to be cynical, pray 
look at the matter in this light. You see, 
as a confidential person, I am so safe. My 
clients would as soon expect to hear that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is a gambler, 
as that I am speculative. My advice, 
moreover, is always very solid. I tap my 
forehead repeatedly during a conference ; 
and this unostentatious summons upon my 
faculties is held to be positive proof that I 
am straining all my energies on behalf of 
my client. Old people, and the fatuous, 
feel at home with me. My contemporaries 
—when not given to back-biting—merely 
remark to each other that I have a big 
head on my shoulders—which is perfectly 
true. And those younger than me con- 
ceive that I look the very picture of an 
honest man—long-sighted and reflective. 
Could a professional man wish for more 
thorough eulogy ? 

The older I get, the more convinced I am. 
that life is a game to be won by “staying ” 
powers, not by pistol shots and excite- 
ment, Roger Ascham’s words on the 
matter are so good and so complimentary 
to me, that I must quote them. 

“This I know,” says he, “not only by 
reading of books in my study, but also by 
experience of life abroad in the world, that 
those which be commonly the wisest, the 
best learned, and best men also when they 
be old, were never commonly the quickest 
of wit when they were young.” 

I really think Ascham is right. Recall 
to mind—as who in the middle term of 





life cannot !—the various bright meteoric 
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youths who astounded you at a school 
examination, and who have long ago passed 
into limbo. They went forth into the 
world, and wore themselves out with futile 
enquiries as to the nature of the globe 
upon which they were living, and the life 
they ought to have been enjoying. To 
me, such conduct is as if a man never ate 
his breakfast until he had chemically 
analysed it, and never kissed his wife with- 
out a metaphysical dissertation upon the 
affections. The question: ‘Why are 
we?” has never to me been difficult of 
answer. ‘“ We are because we are;” this 
is my solution of it. The reply does not 
claim to be exhaustive or even very pro- 
found : but I think it suffices. 

Briefly, and in conclusion, I believe that 
more often than you would suppose, it is 
in such dull bodies and minds as mine, 
that true wisdom elects to take up her 
abode. Where else could she be so sure 
of untroubled dominion? I have indeed 
seen many careful portraitures of the ideal 
wise man, and have fancied that in many 
of them it is I, myself, that am limned. 
For example, do not I listen rather than 
talk, believe not easily, judge seldom, and 
always with deliberation, “admire none, 
deride none, envy none, and despise none ” ? 
These, according to an ancient of un- 
doubted wisdom, are certain of the charac- 
teristics of the wise man. It is comforting 
and bracing to imagine, as I do, that this 
ancient was, like myself, a dull fellow. 





THE TWO LOVES OF JAMES 
BALFOUR. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


CHAPTER I, 


“Gornc already,, Jim?” There was 
unmistakeable disappointment in the tone. 
There was even reproach. 

“Yes, I have promised to go and read 
a little to Jeff to-night. Good night, 
Molly.” 

Molly put up her face to be kissed. It 
was a pretty face enough, though not in its 
first youth, and it was apt to look faded 
beside the dainty fairness of very young 
girls. At seventeen she was as fair a thing 
to look upon, as any man’s eyes could have 
desired. So Jim Balfour had thought, and 
so thinking, he had wooed and won her. 
To-day she was still his. But she was 
thirty. 


They were not married yet. He always 





declared that for a man to tie a woman 
down to a life of drudgery was to act the 
part of a selfish coward. There was no 
fault to be found with the idea. It was 
even noble, as most of Jim’s ideas were. 
But there were people who said that this 
theory had another side; and that if he 
had been willing to spend considerably less 
on himself, he might have, long ago, asked 
Molly to accept the other part of his 
income. 

This waiting till he should grow rich 
enough to offer her a comfortable home, 
had not told on him. But it had on her. 
In the first place she was penniless, and 
her daily bread was given to her grudgingly 
by an old uncle, who exacted the fullest 
payment, in the shape of endless toil and 
patience. 

So there had come lines of weariness 
about the mouth. A shadow, bearing some 
kin to disappointment, had dimmed the 
brightness of her eyes. Yet the tender 
love, strong as death, which she had given 
him long ago, was there still. And when 
it shone into light .n her eyes, and into 
smiles on her lips, her face was once more 
fair enough to delight the soul of a man. 
But Jim did not see her with his soul’s 
sight. Few men ever do use their spiritual 
vision, when contemplating a woman who 
is neither their mother, nor their sister, nor 
their grandmother. He only beheld her 
with his earthly eyes. 

‘* How dreadfully old, Molly is beginning 
to look!” he thought impatiently, as he 
left the house. ‘ Her complexion is grow- 
ing quite muddy, and her eyes are 
wrinkled !” 

It was the first time he had ever 
acknowledged the fact with such brutal 
plainness. The thought had flashed 
through his brain, but to be suppressed 
with a quick sting of shamed self-reproach. 
To-night, the shame did not follow. The 
impatience and the aggrieved sense of 
bondage remained. Perhaps it was, be- 
cause it was the first time he had ever 
told her a deliberate lie. 

Jeff was a sick friend, and Jim had not 
the smallest intention of going to read to 
him. He had simply said so, because he 
knew, it was the most certain way of 
stopping any entreaties for him to stay 
longer with her. In her sweet-hearted 
charity, she would efface herself at once, 
for the sake of the sick friend. 

The sense of the baseness of the lie 
angered and hardened him, and made him 
frankly brutal. He was angry with her 
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for having forced him to tell it. To- 
night was the first time he had ever heard 
that ring of bitter disappointment and 
reproach in her voice, and it had goaded 
him, he said to himself, into that lie. 

Yet, he might have considered her 
bitterness justifiable. He had not been 
near her, till this evening, for a whole 
fortnight, and then he had stayed only for 
a short half-hour. 

“She is selfish, just like all women,” he 
thought, as he strode along smoking the 
cigar, which was not one of the smallest 
of his expenses, ‘She never thinks how 
I am slaving to get a home for her, and 
that I need a little ” he stopped ; even 
though it was dark, and he was alone, 
his face coloured crimson. 

A superficial judgement at this moment 
would have decided that Jim Balfour was 
an entirely unamiable young man. 
beneath this present unamiability, there 
was so much mental disturbance; so much 
moral discomfiture ; so great a struggle of 
feelings which were at war with all his 
hitherto conceived notions of honour and 
truth; so passionate a protest against 
influences utterly opposed to common 
sense, to all the sceptical, practical, nine- 
teenth century life ; that a judgement with 


a deeper power of insight would probably 
have tempered its decision with some pity. 
He walked slowly, each step a protest 
against an outer influence from which his 
better nature revolted. But gradually his 
steps quickened in proportion as that 
influence gained the mastery of his will, 


already weakened by yielding. By the 
time he reached Notting Hill Gate Station, 
he was walking with the eager, impetuous 
feet of a man, hurrying to keep an appoint- 
ment in which heart and soul were 
engaged. 

It was a dark, wet night in December ; 
the rain falling in the cheerless drizzle 
that makes the pavement and roads black 
and slippery with mud. There was a 
bitter wind, and the streets were almost 
deserted of pedestrians. It blew up the 
long, straight Uxbridge Road, driving the 
icy rain into the faces of those who were 
compelled to be out in it, and sending 
them along, shivering and chilled to the 
bone. 

Jim felt nothing of it. He was consumed 
by a raging fever that burnt out his heart ; 
and drove the blood, hot and tumultuous, 
through his veins. 

He reached, at last, a block of houses 
raised a little from the level of the pave- 


Bat | 
| rattled drearily against them, as a gust of 





ment. They stood some distance back from 
the road, shut off from it by a wall, which 
skirted the long strip of sloping garden 
in front of each house. The gardens were 
separated by other walls, while a few trees, 
and shrubs, and some thick, overhanging 
ivy, gave still more seclusion to each. The 
three end houses of the block were empty ; 
the middle one had been so for years. Jim 
swiftly opened the gate of the latter, and 
hurried in, carefully and stealthily closing 
the door after him. The darkness in here 
was scarcely broken by the flicker of the 
street-lamps in the road outside. He went 
hastily through the weed-grown garden, 
skirting a clump of shrubs that grew at the 
upper end, and came out on the gravel 
path in front of the house. The dining- 
room window was unshuttered. The 
drizzling rain trickled down its panes. 
The leafless trailers of a Virginian creeper 


the icy wind caught them. He drew as 
close to the window as he could, and then, 
leaning forward, looked eagerly into the 
dark panes, straining his eyes to see into 
the empty, night-filled room beyond. 

What was he looking for? He did not 
know. Ghost, witch, angel? He did not 
care. He had lost now all fear, doubt, 
sceptical incredulity. He only knew that, 
as he stood looking, his passionate gaze 
would conjure out of the cavernous gloom 
of the empty room, the most exquisite face 
man’s imagination could conceive. It 
would look out into his, illuminated by 
some pale, mysterious radiance, which 
detached it from the shadows around. If 
he attempted to draw near, the face 
vanished, and there was only the dark 
window-pane. The door of the house 
was always barred. He could only stand 
and look. 

But the desire to- draw nearer—to be 
able to speak—to touch with his lips the 
beautiful mouth, with its half-mocking, 
half-mysterious smile, was growing into a 
delirium, 

Ah! at last! slowly taking shape, 
dainty, flower-like — quite close to the 
window. Exactly as he had always seen 
her. No! There was a change. The 
faint mockery had vanished; the smile 
was soft, appealing. Heavens! She was 
raising her hand—she was beckoning—to 
him! For one moment he stood powerless 
to stir. The blood rushed to his face ; his 
eyes were dazed with lights that seemed 
to flash before them. Then he sprang 
towards the door. 
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CHAPTER II, 


Ir opened as he reached it; and, as 
he stumbled into the pitch-dark hall, it 
closed swiftly behind him. The silence 
and loneliness of the empty house shut 
him in. 

In a moment, he realised his position ; 
though, whether it were fear of the super- 
natural which had cast so weird a glamour 
over that strange, lovely face, in spite of 
his nineteenth-century scepticism, or only 
& prosaic sense of physical danger that 
overwhelmed him, for a second he did 
not know. He made a sudden step back 
to the closed door, brushing past a shadowy 
figure, that stood motionless, outlined 
against the blackness of the wall. As he 
struck against it, a low laugh, musical, 
amused, intensely human, broke on the 
silence, waking faint echoes through the 
empty house, Then the shadow by his 
side, stretched out a little hand and caught 
his, It was a soft, warm, living hand. 
As its touch thrilled him, the nameless 
horror fell from him, and he remembered 
only the glorious face. 

“Then you aren’t a ghost!” he ex- 
claimed, with a hoarse half laugh. 

“No, nor a vampire,” laughing merrily. 

The hot colour flew to his face. At that 
very instant there had flashed through his 
mind, a weird German story, which he bad 
once read, of a vampire who had taken the 
shape of a mysterious and lovely young 
woman. 

“Why did you make yourself so 
miserable about coming to see me?” 
exclaimed the sweet mocking voice again. 
“Tt was only natural. A long engage- 
ment is so foolish, for women soon grow 
old.” 

He stared at her through the gloom, 
aghast. Who was she to know all this? 
His manhood revolted against her speech, 
though it had been but the expression of 
his own secret thoughts; but before he 
could collect himself to reply, the little 
hand was laid with a suddenly appealing 
tenderness on his arm. 

It is so cold and dark down here. Come 
upstairs—you are quite safe,” as he, per- 
haps involuntarily, drew back. “I am 
here all alone, and I don’t want your 
watch or your purse,” with the same frank, 
musical laugh. : 

Jim was no physical coward, and he 
felt thoroughly ashamed of the thought of 
his valuables, which had really flashed 
through his brain. He followed her with- 











out another second’s hesitation; he was 
overwhelmed with desire and curiosity to 
find out who she was, and, as he stumbled 
up the dark staircase after her, the sense 
of her beauty grew, till he forgot all else. 
Suddenly she opened a door on a land- 
ing above, and a flood of light fell down 
the dark staircase. She stood for a 
moment in the doorway, looking down at 
him as he mounted. Against the back- 
ground of light, he saw a figure—tall, 
slender ; every lovely line in it carrying 
out the exquisite beauty of the face. He 
was at her side ina moment. She drew 
him into the room and hastily pulled to 
the door behind them. 

“We must shut them out!” she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of fear and disgust. He 
did not hear, For a moment, his eyes, 
after the rest of the house, were Cazzled 
by the light inthe room. There was little 
furniture—two chairs, one or two small 
tables, a piece of shabby, moth-eaten 
carpet—but wherever a light could stand 
there was a lamp or a candle on the 
tables ; there was a row of candles on the 
mantelshelf ; they stood in clusters in the 
corners of the room, and from the centre 
of the ceiling swung a large and powerful 
lamp of beautiful Oriental work, whose 
coloured crystals, like jewels, seemed to 
catch and reflect all the other lights in the 
room. 

“T hate the dark!” she exclaimed, 
petulantly, as he stared about him, be- 
wildered between the contrast of the lights, 
and the shabby, dirty room, with its smoke- 
stained ceiling, and torn, soiled paper. 
‘** The rats come in the dark ; the house is 
fall of them !” 

“ But do you live here—alone ?” 

Then he forgot the strangeness as he 
looked at her. Her beauty as she stood 
before him—a living, breathing woman— 
seemed ten times greater than when he 
had only looked on her from the darkness, 
not knowing if she were woman or shadow, 
or only a fancy conjured up by his own 
brain. 

But the most wonderful thing in her 
loveliness was her eyes. They were 
large, dark, Eastern eyes, almost sombre 
in their depth, and yet full of the most 
marvellous light, which seemed to shine 
out from them into the very heart and 
soul of the person they looked on, They 
changed, too, with every word she spoke, 
and were now mocking, now tender, now 
darkly mournful. They were fringed with 
long, black lashes, which made them darker 
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and more mysterious than ever, and formed 
the strangest contrast to the exquisite fair- 
ness of the skin and the golden hair. 
There was something almost unnatural in 
the contrast, and yet her beauty was so 
great that if there were discord, it was for- 
gotten as soon as felt. As those marvellous 
eyes rested on his, Molly, faith, honour 
vanished like a dream. A curious smile 
flickered across her lips. 

“Why don’t you marry Molly Carleton?” 

Then, as he stared at her, startled beyond 
speech : ‘‘ Because you are poor—so you 
tell her. But she is rich—very rich; 
or will be one day. She knows that 
her uncle, whom everybody thinks so poor, 
has a great fortune.” 

An incredulous exclamation broke from 
the young man. 

“Tt is true—every word. I can prove 
it, He used to live once in my country. 
My people know him. He heaped up 
riches there. How—well, it is not good 
to think of.” The light in her eyes flashed 
into such fierce fire, that Jim recoiled from 
her, for an instant, as from something un- 
womanly. ‘Even he doesn’t dare to think 
of it! He is afraid! That is why he 
lives that lonely life. There are ghosts, 
and he fears that one may arise from the 
past and avenge the cruelty and extortion. 
But he is rich! And he has left it all to 
Molly—on condition she marries you. You 
are his next and only kinsman. She knows 
it. She has known it all along. But she 
promised him to keep silence, And she 
has kept her promise.” 

He scarcely believed it. And yet—if it 
were true! He felt as if his life had been 
wasted. It would have been so different 
if be had only known. His anger rose hot 
against Molly for having kept the secret so 
well. All the time he had talked so nobly 
about working to win a home for her, she 
had known that she was a rich woman. He 
felt as if he had been tricked. Did those 
wonderful eyes looking at him, read his 
thoughts? The same curious little smile 
parted her lips. 

“There is another condition to the will. 
If Molly Carleton should ever place herself 
in a position to justify you in refusing to 
marry her, the money comes to you. If 
you, on the contrary, act so as to make her 
refuse to marry you—all the money goes 
to charities. Old Jeremiah Carleton has 
had reason to doubt the care that women 
take of money. But you and she will marry, 
and the long years of waiting, in which she 
has grown old and faded, will be rewarded.” 





Was it the words, or the tone, that 
made Molly’s face, pale and wearied, rise 
up beside the radiant youth and loveliness 
of the one before him? A chill blankness 
fell on him as he thought of the marriage 
—of the home with that faded face always 
before him. 

“Tf only you were free,” she exclaimed, 
in a low voice, “If the money were 
yours!” 

** Don’t!” hoarsely, “ Are you a witch, 
or an evil spirit, to read my thoughts—to 
tempt me so?” 

‘* Neither !” Her whole manner changed, 
her eyes softened into passionate tender- 
ness. ‘Only a woman who loves you !” 

His heart, his soul, and his manhood 
melted in the tender fire and light of those 
glorious eyes. With an inarticulate cry, 
he stretched out hisarms. They fell again 
to his side as a fearful terror suddenly 
convulsed her face. She sprang to him, 
seizing his arm ; clinging to him in a very 
paroxysm of frantic horror and loathing. 

“Oh! Look! Look! In the corner! j 
It is there, mocking at us with its red 
eyes— Oh! kill it! There will be hundreds 
of them in a moment, They rush across 


the floor, and gnaw and gnaw with their 
Ob, will they get at 


fierce, cruel teeth! 
me {” 

“No, no! It is nothing,” holding her 
close, his own momentary pang of strange 
fear gone, conscious now only of her white 
face, her trembling figure; and of the 
cvermastering delight of holding her in 
his arms. He soothed her, and talked to 
her as if she were a child. 

She grew quieter at last, and laughed— 
though still a little tremulously—over her 
own fears, But she would not let him stay 
any longer, She would not listen to his 
entreaties, 

“ But tell me,” he pleaded, unsteadily, 
‘by what name am I to think of you?” 

“Call me—Anne,” she said. Her face 
was uplifted to his. Did her eyes speak 
consent? He didnot know. He bent his 
head and his lips touched hers. 

She pushed him gently from her. 

Go,” she said, But she knew that 
that kiss had made him her slave for ever. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE grey January afternoon was closing 
into the evening. The little house, in a 
poor neighbourhood, in which Molly and 
her uncle lived, was full of the shadows of 
the winter dusk. The only light in the 
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house was the glow from the kitchen fire, 
and even this had sunk into red embers, 
for the old man, crouching over it for 
warmth, would not stir it into a blaze, 
because it hastened the consumption of 
coal, The house was lonely and silent. 
Molly—very unusual for her, for she 
always sat with her uncle at that time, he 
having a curious reluctance to the twilight 
hours—was out. She had been strange 
and restless during the last fortnight. If 
he had not been too blinded with his gold- 
lust, too heartless from its worship, he 
would have seen that she was suffering 
intensely. But he saw nothing. And she 
came and went; and did her hard tasks ; 
and spent the long hours of the dreary, 
toiling day ; with her heart breaking silently 
within her. 

Her uncle scarcely thought of her. 
He despised women, and did not even 
notice that she was out to-night. His 
thoughts, in spite of his efforts to force 
them to other things, had gone back to the 
past, out of which he was always dreading 
to see appear the Nemesis of old cruelties 
and oppression. One of those who had 
suffered so bitterly at his hands, had 
sworn to avenge himself. But the oath 
had not been kept. His old enemy did 
not know where he was, He had lived so 
close, and so obscurely. Probably this 
enemy was dead—dead of starvation and 
want. 

The door behind him opened stealthily. 
The room was so dark at that end, that 
the fresh shadow that stole in, was not 
perceptible, But the old man, crouching 
over the fire, shivered as a breath of cold 
air from the passage swept through the 
room, though he was too absorbed in his 
thoughts to notice whence it came. 

But the new shadow stole nearer and 
nearer—its shape was that of an old, 
feeble man, with hungry, glittering eyes, 
clothed in miserable rags—-with bare feet. 
Nearer and nearer, till it stood behind the 
chair. There was a flash of a sharp blade 
in the fire-lit air, an inarticulate cry of 
fierce triumph mingled with a groan, 
then a heavy fall. Jeremiah Carleton lay 
dead on his hearth, And the avenging 
shadow glided swiftly back through the 
room, out into the dark street, and was seen 
and heard no more. 

It was Molly who found her uncle. She 
had come back from that secret errand, 
feeling that life would give her no more to 
bear, and had found this! The shock, 
following on what she had already endured 





that afternoon, was too much. She was 
completely prostrated, and could scarcely 
give her witness at the inquest. 

The murder caused considerable excite- 
ment. There was so much mystery about it. 
The motive had not been robbery. Nota 
single thing had been disturbed in the house, 
The old man had had a considerable sum 
in gold on his person at the time, and even 
this was untouched. He was not known 
to have any enemies. His few acquaint- 
ances could all explain sati-factorily their 
relations with him. Even the fact of his 
great wealth, which was made public at 
the inquest, explained nothing, as his 
lawyer said that he knew for certain that 
none of those who would profit by it, had 
the smallest notion of the wealth. Miss 
Carleton’s position, indeed, as she would 
only know it, would be worse at his death, 
for with him she lost a home. 

Molly, who was almost too ill to give her 
evidence, excited universal compassion and 
interest. To find out, in so painful a 
fashion, that she was a great heiress, made 
her case doubly interesting. She could 
never explain the reason, even to herself, 
why she still kept secret her promise to 
the dead man. It was not fear, for never 
once did the thought of danger to herself 
pass her mind. She scarcely thought at 
allof anything. Her brain seemed numbed, 
and she felt only vaguely the horror of her 
uncle’s death. Her heart seemed to have 
received its death-blow, on the afternoon 
of the murder, when, in obedience to 
an unsigned letter she had received that 
morning, she had gone to the park, and 
there, seated side by side, she had seen Jim 
and her rival. She had crept close up to the 
tree by which they sat, without their seeing 
her, and had overheard a sentence from 
Jim. 

It was quite enough. She stole away 
again into the dusk which was gathering 
among the trees, and wandered about aim- 
lessly, hopelessly, till, perished with cold, 
and sick with fatigue, she had instinctively 
made her way back to the house where 
that dreadtul sight awaited her. 

She had known for weeks that Jim no 
longer loved her. Though not a word had 
passed between them, her woman’s heart 
had told her, that his had gone from her ; 
though, until that dreadful afternoon, she 
had never known who her rival was, The 
desire to know—to be sure—had made her 
yield to the base, anonymous letter. Her 
heart’s pain conquered pride, and she went. 
Now, with the remembrance of her rival’s 
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exquisite youth and beauty, she knew that 
never more would Jim come back to her. 
As yet, neither had spoken. He had 
scarcely come near her since the murder, 
and then only in the presence of others. 
She was only waiting for an opportunity 
to speak. He apparently was not in a 
hurry to give it to her. But for Jeff Lee, 
his old school-friend, who had recovered 
from his illness, and had devoted himself 
to her service, she would have been alone 
on the evening of the day of the inquest. 

Jim was with Anne in the house in the 
Uxbridge Road. He had been there, or 
had met her every day, since that first 
evening. He had scarcely seen Molly ; 
and the only times he had called at the old 
man’s house had been in obedience to an 
imperious command of Anne’s. She had 
her own good reasons for his not breaking 
yet with Molly. 

Jim, utterly infatuated now, reckless 
with a passion that not even the dreadful 
events of the last day or two could check, 
was urging Anne, as he had been doing ever 
since he had discovered that she was really 
a woman, to marry him. Not a thought 
of Moliy remained. Even to-night, as she 
sat, for all he knew, alone, with her great 
trouble, he could not think of her. The 
very sight of this beautiful new love of his, 
banished all recollection of the great, faith- 
ful devotion that had been his. The sound 
= her voice hushed his conscience within 

im. 

“Tf I marry you now, you will be ruined.” 

Was there a flash of satire in her eyes ? 

“Tf you really loved me, you would not 
always be thinking of that,” he cried, 
passionately, 

“Did not you always think of that when 
you loved Molly Carleton?” It seemed as 
if she could not help mocking at him. 
“See, I will be honest. I will say that I 
don’t want to be poor. I hate poverty, for 
your sake and mine; we could not be 
happy, poor. And I will not be the cause 
of your suffering.” 

The very arguments he had used so 
often to Molly! But they did not seem 
80 conclusive now. 

“But I would marry you at once, ifi—— 
Oh!” with a passionate gesture, “if only 
I were sure you had the courage. The 
opportunity is at hand, if only you were 
brave enough to seize it.” 

He looked her straight in the face. 

“To win you, I would do anything,” he 
said, slowly. 

Bat, as he met her brilliant, piercing 


a 


gaze, he caught his breath, and his eyes 
fell. She sprang up, facing him with 
imperious anger. 

“You can still think of that woman! 
You dare compare her love to mine !” 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake!” he cried, hoarsely, 
“tell me who and what you are, that 
you can read my soul before I even know 
it myself!” 

It seemed at times as if his soul lay 
bare before her; as if the power and 
beauty of her wonderful eyes burned into 
him like living fire, casting an intolerable 
radiance on every ugly blot of darkness. 
There were moments when, even now, he 
shrank from her as from something mys- 
terious, incomprehensible, when his reck- 
less love and passion rolled back on himself, 
leaving him filled with a strange dread. 

In an instant her whole manner changed. 
She drew close to him, laying her hand on 
his arm, 

* Would you feel what that power is?” 
she said, in a strange, low tone, which 
chilled and thrilled him with its terrible 
earnestness. “I won it, at what inde- 
scribable cost you could not guess! I 
could not live through such an ordeal of 
suffering, and self-sacrifice, and horrible 
toil and desolation again!” shuddering 
from head to foot, but still keeping her 
hand on his arm, her eyes on his blanching 
face. ‘I have the power to give it to one 
I love, for a moment. See, I love you; I 
give it to you. Use it that our love may 
conquer!” She bent forward, and, for 
the first time, laid her lips of her own will 
on his. ‘Go and see Molly to-night,” she 
said. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Ir seemed as if, ‘with that kiss, some 
outer wil], mysterious, inexorable, merciless, 
took possession of him. He went out of 
her presence and left the house, always 
moving in obedience to the power that 


held him passive. He walked on aud on 
till he reached the house where Moliy was 
in lodgings. It was late to call, the clock 
had struck ten; but he was not conscious 
of any of the smaller influences of social 
life. He must see Molly, though why, he 
did not know. He moved as one in & 
dream ; he reached the house at last. The 
servant, who opened the door, looked a 
little startled, even frightened, as she saw 
his face. It was very pale, and his eyes 
were burning with an intense, suppressed 
excitement, of which he himself was not 
conscious. 
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She led him to Molly’s sitting- room. 
Molly had already a visitor. Jeff Lee was 
still there, looking through some papers of 
her late uncle for her. It was Jim’s duty ; 
but he had not come near her. What his 
friend’s thoughts on the matter were, that 
young man kept to himself; but as he 
looked up at the entrance of Jim into the 
room, some exclamation choked in his 
throat which was more expressive than 
polite. But the next instant he sprang up 
from the table, and, as Jim advanced, went 
quickly to Molly’s side. He, too, was 
startled at Jim’s face, and thought he had 
been drinking. Molly was seated by the 
fire-place in her sombre mourning garments, 
Her face was very pale and thin ; her eyes 
looked as if she had been crying. There 
was nothing left of the old beauty which 
had once won Jim. She rose, too, as Jim 
entered, and looked at him as he came 
over to her, her eyes shining with indigna- 
tion, and shame, and pain. And suddenly, 
as he stopped in front of her, it seemed as 
if her whole soul lay before him. He saw 
it full of shame and intolerable self-humili- 
ation that she had ever loved so selfish a 
thing as himself. He saw written on it 
her knowledge of his cowardice, his base- 
ness, his heartlessness. He read there the 
record of those long twelve years when he 
had left her to toil, and suffer, and wear 
out her girlhood that he might have more 
to spend on his own pleasures. And he 
knew that her judgement was true; and 
because of the truth, a great wave of rage 
and humiliation swept over him, and in 
the place of the lost love sprang a great hate. 

‘*Good Heavens! Jim,” Jeff exclaimed, 
‘are you mad?” and he stepped between 
Molly and the fierce fury in the other 
man’s face. 

Jim turned his blazing eyes on him, 
and there saw, with that strange mysterious 
power that had come to him, that his old 
friend loved Molly faithfully, devotedly, 
hopelessly, and that the friendship between 
them was dead, because Jeff, too, saw him 
now as he was. It was the last stroke. 

‘‘ Have not I cause?” he cried, hoarsely. 
“You and she ” then did he hear 
a whisper, “This is the opportunity,” or 
was he avenging himself, frenzied with 
rage and humiliation? ‘‘Oh, she is a nice 
woman to love! Do you know that her 
hands are stained with blood? She killed 
her uncle. Who else would do it? She 
knew he was rich ; she r 

“Jim! Jim!” With a wild, sobbing 
ery, Molly sprang to him, and caught him 





by the arms, and flung up her hand to his 
mouth to stop his words. ‘You don’t 
know what you are saying! Oh! it is that 
wicked woman; she is killing your soul, 
Jim, Jim, for the old love re 

Bat he thrust her from him, for between 
him and the piteous, terror-disfigured face 
uplifted to his, came the exquisite vision 
of the one for which he had sold his soul. 

“There is no love. Could I love a 
murderess ?” 

With a choking, gasping cry, she 
staggered back, and, but for Jeff, would 
have fallen to the ground. Jim rushed 
from the room. 

Before the morning, Molly was arrested 
for the murder of her uncle, At her ex- 
amination, the chief witness against her 
was Jim. He gave his evidence with, 
apparently, extreme reluctance. Few sus- 
pected that it was at his instigation 
that the charge was made against her. 
He spoke of the harshness and cruelty of 
her uncle towards her. He let fall, as if 
by accident, some passionate words she 
had uttered to him not many months 
before, when she had declared that she 
would find some way of escape from his 
tyranny. He betrayed the fact, that she 
had known all along of her uncle’s wealth, 
It was not so much what he said, as what 
he insinuated, that told against her. But 
his conscience made a last stand, and his 
distress of mind was evidently so great, 
that all the Court, knowing the engagement 
between them, pitied him for the dreadful 
position in which he found himself. It 
was marvellous how many things, mere 
trifles in themselves, took shape against 
her, after her relations with the dead 
man were thus exposed. She was com- 
mitted for trial. Jeff, who had never 
rested night and day since the arrest, set 
about retaining the first counsel for her. 
Jim disappeared. It was well that he did 
not meet his old friend. He went straight 
to the house in Uxbridge Road to tell 
Anne the result of the examination. If it 
ended in a committal, she had promised to 
marry him at once, though the marriage 
was to be kept secret tilla decent time had 
elapsed, and he could fairly claim the 
property. Molly thus publicly disgraced, 
he could consider it his. Even Anne was 
afraid to resist any longer. Since the 
night he had betrayed Molly, he had been 
so desperate, so reckless, that, for fear, she 
had made this concession. But she was 
angry with him for having forced her to 
change her plans, and she sent him from 
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her, making him promise not to come near 
her for three days. 

It was the night before the wedding. It 
was now late in February. It had been a 
long, dreary winter. There was no sign yet 
of spring in the air. The snow lay thick 
in the London streets, making it look like 
an Arctic city. There was little traffic, and 
the sound of it was mufiisd. Anne had been 
out. As she entered the house the dark 
hall struck cold and chill as a vault. She 
hastily lighted a lamp she had left close at 
hand, for her return. The lamp-rays cast 
Rembrandt lights on her face, which for 
all its loveliness was evil to see, as through 
it shone the lurid fire of a soul full of fear 
and pain. She gathered her skirts close 
about her, holding the lamp over her head, 
and peering into the gloom that lay thick 
before her. 

“Qh, those rats!” she muttered, her 
eyes dilated with dread and loathing. 
“ They come up out of the slimy, noisome 
sewers ; from rotting wharf steps where 
the cruel, dark waters flow; from grave- 
yards, where they gnaw at the coffins of 
dead men! Oh, those horrible rats !” 

She fled down the hall, and up the black 
staircase—the lamp in her hand flashing 
weird, flickering lights into the darkness 
about her. She did not stop till she 
reached the room upstairs. As she laid 
her hand on the door, she turned white 
as death. The passion of dread and loath- 
ing in her face, froze into the horror of an 
infinite despair. The door she had left 
locked, was open. ‘The room she had left 
empty, had a presence. She knew who 
was awaiting her. She did not attempt to 
fly. She knew it was useless. Wherever 
she moved, the fate that had come to her, 
would await her. 

She entered the room. It was lighted 
only by the Oriental lamp that swung from 
the centre of the ceiling, and in some 
strange way, all its radiance seemed con- 
centrated in that one point, and beneath 
it, in the full brilliance of its light, stood a 
man. He was tall and slightly built ; his 
face and form emaciated with fasting, or 
watchings. His face had the pale dark- 
ness of the East, and he was dressed in 
some loose, Oriental robe. An air of in- 
describable dignity and command emanated 
from his presence. ‘There was some- 
thing awful in the severity and calm of 
the intellectual power of his face. He 
looked straight at the woman, and she 
crept forward and fell at his feet, beating her 
hands on the ground and crying for mercy. 





“The mercy you have given to others,” 
he said, in a voice of marvellous sweetness, 
and yet so passionless, so pitiless, that the 
woman spoke no more, but lay there, 
uttering inarticulate moanings ; her lithe 
form writhing in sinuous, shuddering 
convulsions, which bore a horrible re- 
semblance to some beautiful serpent in 
mortal anguish. ‘‘ What use have you 
made of the gift, you prayed, and laboured, 
and suffered so infinitely to gain; the 
power we taught you howto win? You 
have murdered a human life—no—your 
hands did not take it, but by this power of 
reading a soul you knew that your kine- 
man, bearing that wretched man an un- 
dying hate, had at last resolved to avenge 
himself. It was you who called Molly 
Carleton away, that the miserable man 
might be left unprotected. By this same 
power, reading Jim Balfour’s weaknesses, 
you have broken a good woman’s heart. By 
it, you have, being able to play on its hidden 
springs of baseness, dragged a man’s soul 
down into unspeakable depths of evil.” 

“Oh, I loved him! I lovedhim!” She 
raised her arms with a wailing cry. 

“Love! What do you and he know of 
love? Your love is a base and hideous 
thing, cruel as the doom that was to 
overtake you if you misused this power. 
What are you and he, and such as 
you, but human rats, tearing with fierce 
teeth at the heartstrings of your fellow- 
creatures? You come up from the deep 
waters of your black passions, from the 
slime and the corruption of your selfishness 
and basenes3, to ravage the sanctity of 
human lives.” 

She staggered to her feet, and lifting her 
face to the light above, broke into a peal 
of laughter—the very ecstasy of horror and 
desolation. 

The man looked at her for a moment ; 
then lifted his hand with a gesture full of 
awful power, and, without another word, 
passed from the room, vanishing into the 
silence and darkness of the night. 


The next morning, an hour before the 
time fixed for his arrival, Jim was at the 
house in Uxbridge Road. He had always 
found her waiting to open the door for him, 
He had never been before, except after the 
dusk had set in, and he had passed in and 
out so stealthily, that no one had ever seen 
him coming or going. 

It was still very early in the morning, 
and the day was little more yet than a grey 
twilight. He found the front-door open. 
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It had never been so before. He could 
scarcely define it; but it seemed as if on 
the joy and passionate happiness that 
filled him, a faint chill struck. 

But a moment afterwards it had gone. 
She had already been down to open it for 
him! In another hour they would be 
speeding south. He was to take her into 
the lands of sunshine, and roses, and light, 
that she loved so well. Away from the ice 
and the snow, and this cheerless, dark house. 
That very day she would be his! They 
were to be married before they left England 
—it had all been arranged—at a little quiet 
country church, at which they were to stop. 
There was not one single thought of Molly 
in the madness of delight that moved him. 
In his eagerness, he forgot to close the door 
behind him, but sprang up the stairs two 
or three at a time. He reached the land- 
ing. He stood at the door. It was then 
that the fire and joy surging through him 
suddenly congealed, freezing in his veins. 
It seemed as if the horror of the room 
beyond, fell through the closed door on 
him, as he stood outside on the landing. 
A piercing blast of wind blowing through 
the open hall-door below, swept through 
the great house, choking into angry moan- 
ings in empty rooms and corners, But it 
was not so cold as the fear that was on 
him. The door was locked, but the key 
was outside. He knew that she was there 
—shut in with—what ? 

He opened the door and entered. The 
windows, closely shuttered as usual, kept 
out the daylight dawning for the world 
outside. The room was full of the sickly 
fumes of the expiring lamp, which cast a 
faint flickering light on the floor. In one 
of the farthest corners, all huddled up in 
an attitude of mortal fear and agony, was 
a figure. Jim went over to it. She lay 
on her face, the golden hair falling about 
her, the arms outstretched. He lifted the 
hair and looked. She was dead—cold. 

The unspeakable sight ! 

Had death been there first, or had the 
rats come and ¢ 

Did the question touch Jim’s brain ? 
Did anything stir it except the unutterable 
horror of that awful sight? The golden 
hair dropped from ‘his hands, and, with a 
great shuddering cry, he fell down beside 
her, senseless, 


CHAPTER V. 
THAT same day, a few hours later, there 


was an accident in the crowded streets of 
the city. An old man was knocked down 





and mortally hurt. He was carried to the 
nearest hospital. There, a very short time 
later, he had a visitor. It was a tall, 
dark, Eastern-looking man, who claimed 
acquaintance with the wounded man. As 
the latter was dying, he was admitted. 
The stranger spoke a few words in a low 
tone to the old man, who was lying ap- 
parently insensible. The words had a 
strange effect: the old man opened his 
eyes with a look of fear and despair, which 
gradually vanished as the stranger con- 
tinued speaking, in a calm, gentle voice, in 
an unknown language. The wounded 
man beckoned to one of the doctors near, 
and said that he desired to make a con- 
fession before he died. Paper and ink 
were brought, and then he confessed that 
it was he who had murdered Jeremiah 
Carleton. He told of the hate he bore 
him, of his long search till he found him. 
He died as he finished his confession. 

The man who had visited him was not 
seen again ; but Molly was set free. Life 
looked black and hopeless; but she had 
one faithful friend, and a day came when 
at last he taught her to believe in love and 
truth again, 

Jim Balfour was found in the empty 
house. The open street-door attracted the 
attention of the passers-by. He was still 
senseless ; he was quite alone. Some one 
had removed the dead woman as he lay 
insensible. To the end of his days, he 
believed that she was buried somewhere 
under the foundations of the house. But 
he never entered it again to look. When 
he came out of that swoon, he was in a 
raging brain-fever, and ali his talk of 
Anne and the rat-haunted house was set 
down to the ravings of delirium. It was 
months before he could be pronounced out 
of danger. He lives still—a mere wreck of 
his former self. He is a reserved, self- 
concentrated man, and those who know him 
best, say he is utterly heartless. No one 
would ever dream of asking his help or 
going to him in trouble, for sympathy. 
They say, too, that he is mad on one point. 
The mention or the sight of a rat, sends 
him into a paroxysm of loathing and rage. 


THE TROTH OF ODIN. 


By C. GRANT FURLEY. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SELF-INFLICTED banishment is a hard 
fate for any man to accept, hard enough 
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even when the sacrifice is made for 
the sake of the woman he loves; but 
what must it be when all is given up 
because of a woman one has ceased to 
love! This was Gaspard MHarache’s 
destiny. It was a cheerless prospect; and 
Thora, outraged and disappointed, cherish- 
ing now a strong sense of injury against 
him for the inzult which had befallen her, 
and the false position in which he had 
placed her, was not likely to make it 
brighter. She seemed to be utterly frozen 


in soul by what had occurred, and Gaspard’s 
care and tenderness—the more constant 
and strenuous from the tincture of remorse 
|| in it—could not move her from her coldness. 
|| The sense of wrong was too intense, and 


| though she seemed no longer to have any 
|| thought of leaving him—being satisfied 
| with his assurance that it was only in 
| France that she was not his wife—she was 
| utterly cold and indifferent to him. She 
| could not forgive him ; she did not try. 
| §o, sadly and dispiritedly, Gaspard 
| Harache collected his few personal belong- 
| ings, and set ont with Thora to seek 
| his fortune—such fortune as is com- 
prised in daily bread eaten in bitterness. 
The only prospect he had was that con- 
veyed in Sophie Meudon’s letter to her 
English friend—a very slight thing on 
which to pin his hopes. Yet it served its 
purpose. Elinor Mason took up the 
cause of her friend’s friend, and as her 
father chanced to need some workmen at 
the time, Gaspard was taken on. It was 
only as a simple labourer at first; all 
advantages of position, education, and 
training had to be forfeited with the rest. 
But he had no longer any ambition, and 
went through his work in perfunctory 
fashion, content to obey the orders of men 
inferior to himself, and not resenting the 
|| taunts and coarse jests of his fellow- 
workmen—narrow-minded, stolid north- 
countrymen, who regarded Frenchmen 
| with that mixture of fear and contempt 
|| which was common to all England eighty 
|| years ago. 

Hartlepool stands upon a narrow pen- 
insula on the coast of Durham, spreading 
| over it and round a narrow creek to form 

a branch town, newer and more preten- 
| tious, on the mainland. It combines the 
characteristics of a fishing village with 
those of a manufacturing town. A mixture 
of smoke and salt pervades the atmosphere, 
and seems to rest upon both the minds and 
bodies of the inhabitants, somewhat to 
their detriment. They are brave, perse- 
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vering, and independent; hut narrow, 
prejudiced, and jealous — admitting new 
ideas of all sorts only after severe in- 
vestigation, and despising all the minor 
courtesies of life as tending to untruthful- 
ness, They are true and loveworthy ; but 
it is not easy to win a place in their esteem, 
and the preliminaries of friendship are 
long and severe. 

Social lines are drawn in Hartlepool 
with that clearness and depth which 
always bears an inverse ratio to the size of 
the town. Mr. Mason, and even more 
decidedly his daughter, could not “ know” 
the young Frenchman, though he was a 
friend of the latter’s schoolfellow, and Gas- 
pard had little fellowship with his co-mates 
in labour. As for Thora, she had never 
yet needed the art of making acquaintance. 
In Stromness, every one had known her; 
in Havre, no one, Here, where for the 
first time she was placed in a position of 
some independence, she knew neither how 
to take an initiative in acquaintance, nor 
how to accept such advances as she re- 
ceived. These were not many; but near 
the little house where they lived, on the 
shore of the old town and just within the 
wave-beaten sea-wall, there dwelt more 
than one family of women—widows or 
spinsters—poor often, yet with some pre- 
tensions to gentility, who were interested 
in the beautiful young woman with the 
cold, joyless face, and would gladly have 
made friends with her. But Thora repelled 
them, not wilfully, but through a shyness 
which took the form of reserve, and was 
easily mistaken for pride. She was reticent 
about her past life, fearing always that 
some question might betray the invalidity 
of her marriage in her husband’s country ; 
but her silence was misconstrued—not to 
her disadvantage — by the gossips round, 
who, seeing her beauty and stateliness, and 
hearing her sad, musical accent, evolved a 
story of a “mésalliance,” in which she 
had condescended, and of which she had 
repented. 

As a result of all ideas of her, true or 
false, Thora was left much to herself. 
Gaspard and she were still for the most 
part each other’s sole companions, Their 
pleasures were few, one might say none. 
Occasionally they walked along the edge of 
the moor, a large triangular green washed 
by the sea, which yearly confiscates some 
portion of its margin, leaving the cliff in 
isolated pillars and arches in the process. 
They liked the moor because its coast 
reminded them of the Orcadian scenery, 
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and of that brief time when love, or the 
passion that simulated love, had been 
sweet to them. In the storms that came 
with the spring, Thora would come out of 
her house and lean over the sea-wall, or 
walk, in spite of the wind, along the utmost 
edge of the moor, in order that she might 
delude herself for a moment with the fancy 
that she was back in Stromness—despised 
Stromness, which she had been so ready to 
leave for ever not many mouths before. 

But the life she had led there, though it 
had seemed so monotonous, had been at 
least cheerful in its monotony. There had 
been friends to gossip with ; there had been 
a surrounding atmosphere of affection, 
which Gaspard’s careful observance did 
not replace; and there had not been 
a@ momen’ in all her life that she need 
dread the world knowing of. Now, in 
spite of her conscious innocence, the know- 
ledge that she had been insulted, accused 
of sin, made her shrink from other women, 
lest they should know what had befallen 
her. Such an accusation brings always 
with it a shadow of guilt, 

That was one consequence of Madame 
Harache’s interference. The other and 
more direct result was equally fatal to the 
chances of happiness for Gaspard and 
Thora. Many husbands aud wives in 
whom love is dead or has never existed, 
find a plea for forbearance that may grow 
into tenderness in the phrase, ‘‘ the father— 
the mother of my child.” Thora was one of 
those women to whom such a title is sacred. 
Motherhood would have driven the selfish- 
ness out of her, and supplied her with a 
motive for living beyond that disappointed 
one of her own enjoyment, But the hope 
that might bave beautified her life was 
destroyed. There was nothing left for her 
but to endure her dreary existence, doing 
such domestic duties as she could not 
evade, in a languid and perfunctory fashion ; 
walking out alone to brood on her un- 
happiness ; and finding such bitter satisfac- 
tion as she could in treating Gaspard with 
anger or contempt. He was the cause of 
all she suffered, she said to herself, and all 
the pleasure she knew was to make him 
pay the penalty. Yet she was not wilfully 
cruel, only so self-absorbed that she did 
not see that Gaspard suffered, too; his 
fashion of suffering was too quiet. The 
pained look on his face did not strike her, 
nor the hectic flush on his cheeks when he 
restrained a retort to her stinging words. 
She did not know the reason of his 
patience ; she did not guess that his con- 





sciousness of the wrong she had suffered 
was ten times deeper than her own. His 
tenderness often irritated her, and she felt 
that she would have respected him more 
had he answered with anger as hot as her 
own, or had even added blows to words. 

And for months Gaspard toiled and 
endured, without a hope beyond that of 
providing daily food for the woman who 
had caused, however unwittingly, the ruin 
of his life. He was getting used to his life, 
accepting the hardness of it with that 
resignation which can come only from a 
certain deadness of nature, which exists 
only when hope, youth’s birthright, is 
slain. Young people are by turns happy 
or miserable, only the old are contented ; 
and Gaspard’s four-and-twenty years were 
now burdened with most of the mental 
characteristics of age. He was quietly 
thankful when he was appointed to some- 
what more important work, which brought 
him higher wages ; but it did not occur to 
him to hope that this migbt be the prelude 
to something better still. He never even 
remembered to wish that he might regain 
a position better befitting his skill and 
education. He had wholly lost the trick of 
hoping. 

The dreary winter passed, and the cold 
spring, and at last came the brief summer, 
bright, but with a chill reminder of north- 
eastern winds to temper its sunshine. 

One fine morning Gaspard remembered 
that it was exactly a year since the day he 
had met Thora by the Vikings’ graveyard. 
He thought of reminding her of the anni- 
versary ; but she looked more fretful than 
usual that day, and he thought that, 
perhaps, she, too, recalled it, and with no 
pleasant emotions. So he went off to his 
work without more than his ordinary 
parting words, and went through his day’s 
labour mechanically, absorbed in a reverie. 
In the middle of the afternoon, when he 
was feeling tired and languid — despair 
is always weary ; hope is the one “ staying 
power” in the universe—he heard his 
master’s voice behind him. 

‘* How are you getting on, Harache ? You 
may stop for a bit and have a talk with 
these ladies. You've got to thank one for 
a letter of recommendation, and the other 
—my daughter—for persuading me to act 
on it.” 

The tone of patronage was not unkind, 
though scarcely delicate; the reminder of 
gratitude due was hardly needed, and came 
grotesquely from the lips of Mr. Mason, 
speaking to a man of finer make than him- 
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self, But Gaspard hardly heard the words, 
when, turning round, he saw Miss Mason, 
whom he had met but once before when 
he presented Sophie’s letter, and, with her, 
Sophie Meudon herself. He turned pale ; 
for a moment his head whirled, as all the 
familiar scenes of Havre flashed across his 
brain, and the greeting he stammered was 
very inarticulate. 

“It’s very kind of Mademoiselle Meudon 
to come and see you at your work, isn’t it?” 
Mr. Mason went on, evidently suspecting 
no equality of station between his work- 
man and his daughter’s friend. He took 
people as he found them, he was wont to 
say. So he did, as far as outward appear- 
ances went. Had he met Gaspard Harache 
as Sophie Meudon’s husband, and partner 
in a ship-building firm of greater import- 
ance than his own, he would have pro- 
nounced him “a thorough gentleman,” 
and anything else he thought flattering. 
Asa workman, to whom he paid weekly 
wages, he saw in him nothing but “a 
decentish fellow for a Frenchman.” He 
did not think a man could be a gentleman 
on thirty shillings a week. 

He was surprised, therefore, to see 
Sophie put out her hand to Gaspard, 
and begin talking eagerly to him. But, as 
he knew no ['rench, he went away to his 
office, leaving the girls to their conversation 
with the young man. Recovering from 
his first surprise, Gaspard responded to 
Sophie’s greeting, and met her with eager 
questions about his mother and sisters. 
Sophie had plenty of news to give. 


|| Madame Harache was well; but her hair 
|| had suddenly grown white, and she looked 
|| much older than when hoe went away. 


Barbe was engaged, and Lucie had suddenly 
shot up into young womanhood, and 
was “jolie i ravir.” The conversation was 
eager and rapid; and Miss Mason, who 
during the last year had conscientiously 


|| been forgetting all the knowledge of 


French she had acquired the year before, 


|| could not follow it, so found the scene 


uninteresting. 

“T shall go and have a look through 
that schooner that is so nearly finished, 
Sophie,” she said. “You can join me 
when you have ended your talk with your 
—a—friend.” 

She walked away, somewhat surprised 
at the evident intimacy between her guest 
and the young workman. 

“It would never do,” she said to herself, 


She resolved, if the fact of the intimacy 
ever came out, to explain it away by 
speaking of Sophie’s good nature, and 
alluding to the two being compatriots in 
a foreign land; but she felt that the ex- 
planation was weak. She herself was so 
English that, if she had met a fellow- 
countryman in Patagonia, she would not 
have talked familiarly with him unless she 
was quite sure that his antecedents were as 
good as her own. Busing good-natured 
however, she sacrificed her notions of pro- 
priety, and left the two friends to the confi- 
dential conversation they evidently wanted. 

As soon as Miss Mason was out of ear-shot, 
Sophie stopped her flow of pleasant gossip. 

* Gaspard,” she said, abraptly, ‘‘can you 
not come home again? Your mother is 
dying of this estrangement, aud you your- 
self look thin, and old, and tired. Cannot 
I—I am only a girl, but I am your friend 
—cannot I in any way help to reconcile 
you?” 

‘You are kind,” Gaspard replied, with 
a shake of the head; ‘but you, of all the 
world, are least able to reconcile my mother 
and me.” 

“ Because,” she asked, slowly, turning 
her head aside, “I am in some degree the 
cause of your quarrel ?” 

“Yes. Did you know that ?” 

“T did not exactly know it, for older 
people do not confide things to me, and 
my aunt thinks me so stupid that [ could 
not comprehend anything. I am not clever; 
but, when I am interested in any one, I 
understand things concerning them with- 
out knowing how the comprehension 
comes ; and I guessed that I was the cause 
of dispute in some way. That is why I 
want to make peace. I may not see you 
again while I am here, but will not 
you send some message by me to your 
mother? Will you not promise that some 
time you will return to her?” 

“T have no message to send but the one 
she knows already, that I am willing to 
return, in spite of all that has passed, as 
soon as she will receive my wife,” 

“Your wife, Gaspard !” 

“Yes, Sophie, my wife. I chose her 
without my mother’s knowledge, and 
married her against my mother’s will. 
That is the cause of our alienation. It is 
more bitter to me than I can tell you, but 
I cannot change from the position I have 
taken up. I cannot yield, and if my mother 
will not—and that is almost certain—I 





“for people to know that Sophie is really 
acquainted with one of papa’s hands.” 


cannot return to France. I must pass my 
life in exile.” 
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“But you admitted that I had some- 
thing to do with your quarrel,” said the 
girl, eyeing him with a steady, penetrating 
glance, 

Gaspard looked embarrassed. “Ah! it 
is true,” he stammered, “ that—that——. 
I cannot explain to you, mademoiselle.” 

“ But if I understand, Madame Harache 
woul rather you had married me, be- 
cause—because I am my father’s daughter. 
But if it is impossible, why should she 
quarrel with you?” 

‘‘ She—she does not see how impossible 
it is Ack me no more, Mademoiselle 
Sophie. I cannot tell you all.” 

** Yet I might do something for you. If I 
could see your wife! Where do you live?” 

“On the sea-wall. But you must not 
go there, you must not visit my wife.” 

“ Why? Would she not receive me?” 

“ Not that! She would be happy, and 
you are an angel to think of it; but it is 
impossible. Your father, your aunt would 
not permit such a thing.” 

“T do not understand.” 

**No, you cannot. It is a thing I should 
not have spoken of to you; but I am un- 
happy, and your sympathy loosened my 
tongue. But you may know this, that my 
wife is a deeply-wronged woman—wronged 
by my mother, alas!—and for that very 
reason I owe her double loyalty. While 
she is true to me, I must be true to her.” 

“Tt is all very strange, Gaspard,” said 
Sophie, with a sigh ; “ but of one thing I 
am sure, that whatever you have done is 
right and noble.” 

With this little bit of flattery she left 
him. She was, on the whole, disappointed 
with the interview; but there were two 
things that cheered her. She knew where 
Thora was to be found, and she had dis- 
covered a given limit to Gaspard’s loyalty. 
He would be true to his wife while she 
was, or seemed to be, true to him—no 
longer, thought Mademoiselle Meudon, and 
was not discouraged. 

* You and that young man seem to be 
great friends,” said Miss Mason, when 
Sophie rejoined her. ‘I had the impres- 
sion he was a sort of protégé of yours.” 

** Not exactly,” answered Sophie, with 
a laugh, “though I was able to help 
him when I asked you to make of him a 
protégé of yours. But he was to have been 
my father’s partner and—my husband.” 

‘©Oh, Sophie! And why hasn’t it come 
off? Wouldn’t you take him ?” 





“Quite the contrary, it was he who 
would not take me.” 

** And don’t you hate him?” _ 

“No, certainly. One cannot hate every 
married man in the universe for having 
chosen his wife before he knew oneself, 
It was a romance, quite in your English 
fashion. Gaspard met a beautiful girl in 
a lonely and savage island, loved her, and 
married her. His mother was angry, my 
father offended, and the two poor lovers 
could not live in Havre. My sympathies, 
as you will believe, went with the young 
people. I sought to help them, so I 
appealed to you.” 

“Tt’s awfally noble of you,” said Elinor, 
admiringly. 

Sophie smiled in a deprecating manner, 
“It was noble of you to help him only 
because I asked you,” she answered ; “it 
showed that you English are indeed true 
friends. And I am so glad that this visit, 
which I have so long desired to make, 
gives me the opportunity of thanking you, 
and also of seeing Gaspard and assuring 
him of my unalterable friendship. He is 
grateful for it, I think, or he would not 
have asked me to visit his wife.” 

“ Has he done so? And—and are you 
going?” 

“ Assuredly. It would be unkind not 
to do so when he asks it as a favour; and 
I have promised.” 

Miss Mason looked embarrassed. ‘“I 
say, you wont mind my not going with 
you to see Madame What’s-her-name, will 
you, Sophie? You know, it isn’t like 
talking to one of the workmen in the 
yard. I couldn’t visit the workmen’s 
wives, except in a charitable way; it 
wouldn’t do ; you see that, do you not?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Sophie, who did 
not see it at all. But she did not in 
the least want Miss Mason’s companionship 
in her projected visit to Thora, and would 
have assented to any suggestion that saved 
her the trouble of scheming to evade it. 

Next day she went to the little house on 
the sea-wall. She carried with her some- 
thing that had been her chief treasure for 
six months, and had caused her all the 
anxiety and care—agony lest she should 
lose it, terror lest she should be known to 
possess it — that a possession of unique 
value inflicts on its owner. Yet it was 
only a letter, written in stiff and inaccurate 
French, and the soiled envelope which en- 
closed it bore the post-mark of Stromness. 
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